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The playground movement is receiv- 
ing much attention at the present time 
in Massachusetts. Twenty-five cities 
voted on the playground question in the 
recent city elections of the State. 
Twenty-three of that number have ac- 
cepted the provision of the law whereby 
public playgrounds are to be provided 
through municipal appropriations. The 
State of Massachusetts by this general 
action of its voters has given the play- 
ground movement the most emphatic 
endorsement which it has yet received in 
this country. 

This most important work is being en- 
thusiastically advanced in all parts of the 
country. The work in Rochester de- 
scribed: in this number may be well 
studied as a model, as to what to do and 
how to do it. 


The Parks and Playgrounds Associa- 
tion of the City of New York has pre- 
pared a plan of work which was pre- 
sented at the first meeting of its Council 
of One Hundred, held on December 
14, 1908, at the residence of Mrs. Charles 
B. Alexander, who is a member of the 
Council. The play program formulated 
by the Committee on Plan of Work 
will be given in the next number of the 
PLAYGROUND, 


The Hudson-Fulton Celebration Com- 
mission is planning to hold a great play 
festival on October 2, 1909, the last day 
of the festivities, in all the parks and 
playgrounds of the City of New York. 
Mr. Samuel Parsons has been appointed 
Chairman of the Festivals Committee. 
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THE PLAYGROUND AND ITS PLACE 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
A CITY. 


By Hiram H. Epcerton, 
Mayor of the City of Rochester. 


HE city of Rochester is very justly 
ZL proud of the provisions for play- 

grounds which it has made during 
the last few years. That there is need of 
these open spaces for children in cities, 
where there is an ever-increasing popu- 
lation, no one can doubt. Exercise in the 
open air is good for all of us, it is espe- 
cially beneficial to the child who is 
cooped up in a dense mass of houses 
much of the time, and whose days are 
otherwise spent in over-heated rooms, or 
dodging vehicles in crowded streets. 

Nor is it health alone that the child 
cbtains great benefit from these play- 
grounds, for they have a direct bearing 
upon its mind and character. Careful 
play supervision, at this period when 
the mind is plastic, naturally affects the 
child’s tastes and habits, and gives it a 
better start for the battle of life. These 
playgrounds, in the congested districts 
of a noisy, dusty city, form small oases 
where children can catch a glimpse of 
nature and a breath of air, and where, 
under thoughtful supervision, they may 
be vastly strengthened in mind and body. 
Play is essential to the child. It is his 
Deprived of it, and he 
becomes prematurely old, a mere autom- 
aton, without the sparkle and zest which 
render him attractive and fit for devel- 
opment into successful manhood. 

Not all of the good results of play- 
necessarily belong to future 
generations. There are many substan- 
tial present benefits which the city ad- 
ministration feels. The police reports, 
for instance, show a marked decrease in 
the number of juvenile arrésts during 
the years since the playgrounds have 
been established, and this is especially 


natural right. 


grounds 


true of those periods of the year when 
the playgrounds are open. 

One of our coroners has gone on rec- 
ord with the published statement that 
“Rochester playgrounds, and the swim- 
ming-pools in the parks, have resulted in 
a much smaller number of accidental 
deaths of children during the past year 
than usual.” His record for the sum- 
mer of 1905 showed that only three chil- 
dren were drowned in the canals and 
other waters about the city, while the 
average in other years has been fifteen 
or twenty. 

The great value of playgrounds has 
been established beyond reasonable ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly there are difficulties 
to overcome, corrections to be made, 
and administrative improvements to be 
brought about through a wider experi- 
ence with the problems presented. I 
believe these will be accomplished, for a 
movement, fraught with so many possi- 
bilities for good, will not be retarded by 
these objections which time will over- 
come. A large number of our philan- 
thropic citizens are deeply interested in 
the development of Rochester’s play- 
grounds. Their enthusiasm has been 
deepened and rendered more effective by 
practical effort, and the city administra- 
tion is glad to co-operate with them in 
this important field of municipal de- 
velopment. 


PLAYGROUNDS IN THE LIGHT OF 
COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 


By Cuares F, GarFIeELp, 
President of Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce. 


HEN asked to appraise the value 
wy of playgrounds from the stand- 

point of commercial and financial 
one is tempted to rejoin: Why play- 
grounds? And if playgrounds, why not 
the church? The parks? The open 
spaces Pure 
water supplies? Public 


in congested districts? 
Art galleries? 
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museums and libraries? One is an es- 
sential as the other; each is as inde- 
finable in its exact valuation as it is as- 
suredly valuable as a public acquisition. 

Affairs transacted philosophically, 
deals cemented on lines of high prin- 
ciples, undoubtedly bear the most com- 
mendable results; but how appraise the 
value of the philosophy or the principles? 
Yet there must be a philosophy con- 
cerning the up-bringing of a child of the 
city which, when followed, will develop 
him into the good citizen, and when 
ignored may let him retrograde into a 
drudge or a knave. It might be found 
in the dictum that the child should be 
helped when a child to play as a child, 
so that when a man he may work as a 
man. 

To be a good man, the man must first 
have been a real child. There is a too 
sudden transition nowadays from the 
child who cannot play into the man who 
in his ignorance is but a child. This 
precocity of the age is the root of the 
inability of the horde of men unfit to do 
anything well hungering for the great 
volume of work seeking fit men to per- 
form it. The child being permitted to 
develop along natural lines, the man, 
other things being equal, will be found 
to have grown accordingly. With a 
sense of rightful possession he revels in 
his playground in a delight unconscious 
of the adult presence. There he finds 
initiative, begets imagination, compre- 
hends obedience and loyalty, and as his 
years increase finds himself in possession 
of one of the most difficult attributes of 
the commercial leader, the power to com- 
mand. 

Why compel the child to be out where 
for his own protection he imbibes the 
trickery of man? It is bad neough when 
necessity compels children to have to get 
abroad from their home surroundings 
and earn their bread before they have 
had their right share from those who 
-rought them here. He reaches the mar- 


kets early enough, and he has to stay in 
them a long while. His probation in the 
playgrounds is so short, why question 
its value? To support them sounds like 
trying to argue in favor of the self-evi- 
dent. Are parks bad for adults? No. 
Then why should playgrounds be bad for 
children? 

Playground work, in my mind, if run 
on lines similar to those with which I 
happen to be familiar in Rochester, is 
sadly limited when spoken of as purely 
for the use of the children. Children 
use them certainly, but the good result- 
ing from them is best found in men. 
Playgrounds should be considered one 
of the features of the welfare work 
being conducted by progressive, paying 
manufacturing concerns through the 
width and breadth of the United States 
to-day. Not one of these concerns is 
willing to place a certain figure in valua- 
tion upon its particular phase of welfare 
work for its employees. But the work 
would not be carried on if it did not pay. 

Welfare work is not philanthropy; 
neither are playgrounds. They are both 
paying essentials. The one develops 
all classes for the city; the other, the 
capacity of employees. Each increases 
the productive capacity of the individual 
Unless imagination be imbued in the 
children their successors will present a 
sorry figure in a world where so many 
men have to live their lives working as 
mere automatons. These may be in- 
tangible proofs of the value of play- 
grounds; but there is hardly a single 
manufacturer or over-worked business 
man in the country who does not seek 
men of initiative, of imagination, and, 
more than all, with the proper power 
to command others. And such aid 
brought the employer cannot fail to 
make him realize it means much for the 
success of his business and the peace of 
his mind. 

In this cursory way I have endeavored 
to give a commercial application to the 
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underlying principles of playgrounds. 
With my premises admitted, I would 
venture to say that the value of play- 
grounds in cities to manufacturing con- 
cerns and employers generally cannot 
be too highly estimated. They will not 
bring a growth that can be noticed over 
night, or even in a season; but in a 
decade they will have improved the ma- 
terial at hand for the employer. It is 
easier to make than to mend. Then why 
not develop children into good citizens 
to decrease in time the amount now 
spent annually in jailing unfortunate 
adults ? 

From a business point of view, there 
is no community that can afford to ig- 
nore the unspoken demands of its chil- 
dren. If alone in the interests of a good 
labor market supply, the point of view 
from which this is written partly, the city 
has to fulfil its duties of guardianship 
to the child and provide it with the 
means for the most natural, childlike de- 
velopment. Parks for the adults, if you 
will; but playgrounds for the children. 
If the city look out for the child, the 
man can look out for himself. And the 
ranks of commerce are yearly demand- 
ing a better type of worker, but to ap- 
praise the value of playgrounds is like 
putting a bargain ticket to the sun’s 
rays. 

ATTITUDE OF ORGANIZED LABOR 
IN ROCHESTER TOWARD THE 
PLAYGROUND. 

By Peter Bourer, Jr., 
Secretary of Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Rochester. 


O that « can be no denying the fact 


that organized labor in Rochester 

and the Playground League have 

been on the most friendly terms ever 

since the inception of the playground 
movement in Rochester. 

When Howard Bradstreet, now Sec- 

retary of the Parks and Playground As- 

sociation of the City of New York, came 


before the Central Trades and Labor 
Council about two years ago, and re- 
quested that the body appoint a delegate 
to co-operate with the Playground 
League everything was Greek to the 
delegates, so far as playgrounds were 
concerned. But as organized labor is 
very progressive in our city, President 
Keough appointed as such delegate the 
Secretary of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council. He also knew very lit- 
tle of the movement, but after attend- 
ing his first meeting of the League he 
had a clear idea of what was wanted. 

When the matter of securing a plot 
of land for No. 9 School Playground 
came before the Common Council of the 
city considerable opposition was en- 
countered in pushing the matter through, 
as it involved the expenditure of a large 
amount of money. 

Mr. Bradstreet, who was then Presi- 
dent of the Children’s Playground 
League, appointed a committee to go 
before the Finance Committee of the 
Council. On this committee he appoint- 
ed a representative of labor who, when 
he made a plea on behalf of organized 
labor, that the committee report favor- 
ably on the amount asked, stated that 
he was there representing 16,000 work- 
ers who were in favor of the city pur- 
chasing the plot, it was then plainly 
seen by those present that the necessary 
appropriation would be made. 

Organized labor has also done good 
work for the League on several other 
occasions, and is always ready and will- 
ing to do anything which may benefit the 
playground movement in Rochester. 

Organized labor has been represented 
in the directorate of the Children’s Play- 
ground League for several years 

President Chase, of the Children’s 
Playground League, appointed the writer 
of this article as the League’s repre- 
sentative at the second annual Congress 
of the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica, which convened in New York Citv 
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1908, he being the only 
as a representative of 
which fact he felt 


on September 8, 
delegate present 
organized labor, of 
justly proud 
Organized labor in Rochester consid- 
ers the public playground the most im- 
which has been brought 


attention in many a day, and will 


portant matter 
to its 
do everything it possibly can to assist the 
movement 

I sincerely hope that other cities will 
follow the Rochester and 
urge organized labor to appoint a repre- 


example of 
sentative to work in conjunction with 


the playground movement. 


THE PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT IN 
ROCHESTER. 
Historical Sketch. 

By Benyamin B. CHACE. 
President of the Children’s Playground 
League. 

HE first step toward providing for 
(19 the children was taken in_ 1890, 
when Ellwanger & Barry gave to 
the city of Rochester the nucleus of what 


is now Highland Park, in the southern 


part of the city, and built upon a hill 
commanding a magnificent view of the 
city and surrounding country a three- 
story pavilion which they dedicated to 
the children of the city of Rochester. 

lor the next ten years nothing was 
done in the play interests of the chil- 
dren, but in 1900 the pupils of Columbia 
School, who had acquired a fund from 
annual devote it to 
some philanthropic object, and obtained 
permission to conduct a playground in 
the yard of Public School No. 18. 

In May, 1903, the Children’s Play- 
ground was incorporated for 
“the establishment, equipment and main- 


fairs, decided to 


League 


tenance of public playgrounds for chil- 
dren, both indoors and outdoors, in and 
about the City of Rochester, N. Y., in 
with the Board of Park 
Commissioners and the Board of Edu- 


co-operat ion 


cation of said city and otherwise.” 

It was impossible to secure the use of 
Brown's Square, which had been chosen 
for the first playground, because of the 
opposition of the neighbors who feared 
that the place would not be orderly, 
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for as yet the value of supervised play 
had not been demonstrated, and the 
League expended its funds in conduct- 
ing seven excursions of little ones 
chosen from congested centers of popu- 
lation to the parks. This was really 
true playground work, for the excur- 
sions were under supervision of the best 
character, and they opened the way for 
a broader field the coming year. 

In 1904, the use of Brown’s Square 
was obtained from the Park Board, 
which built a shelter, and the League 
equipped and maintained the playground 
with a corps of competent instructors. 
The work was most successful, opposi- 
tion was turned to praise, and the play- 
ground movement had won its battle. 

During 1905, the work was enlarged 
to include Brown Square, with four in- 
structors, and No. 26 School playground, 
with two instructors, both being main 
tained by the League at an expense of 
over $2,500. 

At the close of the year 1905 arrange- 
ments were made between the League 
and the Park Board whereby in the 
future supervision of the playgrounds at 
3rown Square and No. 26 School was 
assumed by the Board, while the League 
conveyed to the city the apparatus whicl 
it owned on these two playgrounds 

This marks the beginning of active 
municipal support of the playgrounds by 
the city authorities, and is the beginning 
of the second period of the Playground 
League which was now free to carry on 
its campaign of educating the public by 
practical demonstration in the opening 
of new playground centers. 

During 1906, the League equipped and 
maintained new grounds at Schools Nos. 
14 and 36, with a corps of seven in 
structors and at an expense to itself of 
nearly $2,700. 

Nineteen hundred and seven was the 
banner year in the playground move- 
ment in Rochester. The League took 
the initiative in securing from the city 


authorities an appropriation of $50,000 
to be used “for the purchase of land for 
playground and bath purposes in the 
vicinity of No. 9 School,” one of the 
most congested districts in the city. An 
appropriation of $5,000 was also obtained 
providing for the expense of maintain- 
ing a vacation school, a playground, and 
for the opening experimentally of one 
of the public schools as a social center, 
all under the supervision of the Board 
of Education. 

The city charter was also amended so 
as to provide that playgrounds when and 
as established by the Common Council 
should be supervised, maintained and 
equipped by the Board of Education, 
thus assigning playground work to its 
proper place as a part of the educational 
system of the city. 

May 15, 1907, a special committee ap- 
pointed by Mayor Cutler and composed 
of Prof. George M. Forbes of the Schoo! 
Board, President Lamberton of the Park 
Board, and Mr. W. J. Smith of the 
League, made an elaborate report cov- 
ering the future extension and munici- 
palization of playgrounds, recommending 
the establishment of playgrounds at or 
near each public school, the establish- 
ment of four athletic fields, and the ac 
quisition of land at congested centers, to 
be developed as funds would permit, 
and only as adequate supervision could 
be provided. A magnificent ideal for 
the years to develop and one which it 
is hoped will progress to its full frui- 
tion. 

In 1908, the new playground adjoin- 
ing No. g School was purchased and 
equipped, and dedicated in August with 
\ippropriate ceremonies by the municipal 
authorities. 

The active work of the League in 1908 
was limited to the equipment and main- 
tenance of a playground on _ Front 
Street, a region of tenement and _ busi- 
ness blocks only a few hundred feet 
from the business center of the city, the 
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use of a small plot of land of about 
5,000 square feet having been obtained 
through the liberality of the owners. 
The registered attendance for eighteen 
weeks was 13,594, a weekly average of 
755. The work has been most success- 
ful, bringing joy to hundreds of chil- 
dren whose only place to play had been 
the dirty and crowded street, and for 
whom the hot days were thus passed in 
shade amid pleasant surroundings with 
kind and helpful instructors. 

This playground has demonstrated 
anew the great value of playground 
work, and has attracted many visitors 
whose presence and words of cheer have 
been a great encouragement. 

We believe that the results attained 
and thus imperfectly set forth have more 
than justified the League’s existence and 
fully repaid the members of the Board 
and those who have contributed to its 
financial support and made its work pos- 
sible. 


ROCHESTER PARKS AS PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 


By ALexanper B. LAMBERTON, 


President of the Board of Park 
Commissioners of Rochester. 


T has been the aim of the Board of 
J Park Commissioners of Rochester, 

N. Y., to not only bring its park 
system to the highest state of material 
beauty as regards landscape adornment 
and the cultivation of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, but also minister to the intel- 
lectual and athletic needs of the people. 
Actuated by these sentiments, the com- 
missioners inaugurated playgrounds not 
only in the great parks but in several of 
the smaller ones of the city. 

In May, 1902, the Children’s Play- 
ground League of Rochester was organ- 
ized. This association became useful in 
co-operating with the Park Board in the 
developing of the playgrounds and as- 
sumed certain responsiblities for a time. 
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The movement leaped into immediate 
popularity and Brown’s Square and 
Washington Park were chosen for the 
initial practical work. The importance 
of-the movement can be estimated when 
it is stated that in 1906 the atendance 
of children at Brown’s Square numbered 
61,287, an increase of more han 20,000 
over that of the preceding year. 

Under the auspices of the Park Board, 
the Rochester Physical Education Asso- 
ciation was instituted, which brought 
about a new movement in our city in the 
interests of athletics. 

At the Brown’s Square playground a 
series of athletic events, both field and 
gymnastic in their nature, were organ- 
ized, including basketball and _ relay 
leagues divided into three clases accord- 
ing to ages. A football squad was or- 
ganized. Yachting enthusiasm sprang 
up around the spacious pool that had 
been provided and toy ship contests be- 
came popular. Bronze and rubber prizes 
and trophy shields were given success- 
ful competitors. Opportunities for 
shower baths and swimming were en- 
joyed by the children in summer. The 
north triangle of the park was depressed 
for flooding as a skating rink in winter, 
and arrangements made for all kinds of 
winter sports. 

A good building was provided for in- 
door amusements, containing piano and 
conveniences for playing quiet games. 

It is now fully recognized that the es- 
tablishing of playgrounds in the various 
localities of our city, of which that at 
Brown’s Square takes the lead, is one of 
the greatest blessings that has been con- 
ferred upon Rochester by the Park Com- 
missioners. The beneficent undertaking 
gave the death blow to a vicious social 
condition which compelled the children 
of the city in congested sections to con- 
gregate in streets, alleys, vacant lots, 
etc., to seek amusement that often led 
to mischief and vice. Devoid of all 
supervision their play often became quar- 


10 


relsome, boisterous, rude and noisy, dis- 
turbing to neighborhoods, and, what was 
worse than all, endangering the moral 
characters of the children by associa- 
tion with those of vicious tendencies. 
All this danger is being gradually elimi- 
nated by the introduction of organized 
recreation in our public playgrounds. 
The expenditure of $50,000 last year for 
this department of the playground work 
may be considered one of the very best 
investments of the public money that has 
ever been authorized. 

The playground at Brown’s Square is 
now so complete in its equipment that 
it may be considered a model by all pro- 
gressive communities, and as the years 
go by it will doubtless be duplicated in 
every section of our city. A competent 
staff of teachers and supervisors for the 
playgrounds was organized at the incep- 
tion of the movement, and continues in 
active service. 

But to a far greater extent have the 
provisions for athletics and sports been 
extended in the great parks of Rochester 
which appeal to both children and 
adults. 

At Seneca and Maplewood parks 
much has been provided to afford health- 
ful diversion for mind and body. There 
is a fine zoological collection, where may 
be seen black bears, cubs, foxes, wolves, 
monkeys, baboons and a variety of other 
wild creatures,and also a large flying 
cage in which birds exercise themselves, 
thus giving the sight-seer an opportunity 
to view them at any angle. Special care 
has been taken to provide grounds and 
appliances for athletic sports, and in the 
northern part of Seneca Park is a fine 
body of water that has many attractive 
features for children who sail their toy 
ships and boats in its quiet waters. 
There is also an artificial pool which is 
used for amusement purposes by the 
smaller children. 

At Seneca Park there have been many 
athletic events, pony races, shooting con- 
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tests and musical festivals which have at- 
tracted crowds numbering from twenty 
to thirty thousand people at a time. In 
that portion of the park known as Ma- 
plewood, there occur annually. Indian 
celebrations, in which Indian life and 
customs are exemplified, and there are 
baseball and lacrosse contests. The win- 
ter sports in Seneca Park are amply pro- 
vided for. The winter carnivals, consist- 
ing of coasting contests, hockey, snow 
shoe races, tobogganing races, etc., are 
among the most interesting athletic 
events, and are greatly enjoyed and wit- 
nessed by the thousands of people. 
Large areas of land within Seneca and 
Maplewood Park have been devoted to 
athletic purposes of every description, 
and near the entrance to the latter is a 
commodious building for indoor diver- 
sions in bad weather, while fronting it 
is a wide space of ground equipped with 
seats for concert purposes, and a variety 
of swings and appliances for exercise. 
These two parks—which in reality are 
one—are divided by the lower falls of 
the Genesee, and its noble stream made 
strikingly romantic in appearance by the 
wonderful geological formation of the 
cliffs below the falls, which give a his- 
tory of past ages. In unmistakable lan- 
guage printed in layer and strata, it tells 
of the inconceivably vast periods of 
time that it required for the river to 
cut its way down to Lake Ontario. 

In Genesee Valley Park there are two 
refectory buildings for the use of the 
public, open both in summer and winter. 
The athletic grounds and stand are valu- 
able features of this park. In winter the 
grounds, in part, are flooded and used 
for winter sports. There is a commodi- 
ous swimming pool with arrangements 
for the safety of bathers. A _ baseball 
park is available for the separate games, 
and the golf grounds are pronounced by 
experts as fine as any public golf course 
in the country. There is also a cricket 
field, tennis courts, and a large space for 


children’s playground, containing a mer- 
ry-go-round. Two suitable boat liveries 
have been established. In accordance 
with the park laws, the commissioners 
have leased and permitted the erection 
of buildings to the Rochester Athletic 
Club, the Y. M. C. A. Athletic and Boat- 
ing Club, Genesee Valley Golf Club, and 
to about a dozen private boat clubs hav- 
ing a sufficiently large membership. 

Under these privileges there are over 
one thousand canoes and small boats 
used in this part of the Genesee River. 

Among the notable events that have 
occurred in this park are the annual fox 
chase, kite day, water carnivals and 
illuminated regatta, aquatics, hurdle 
races, running broad jump, shot put, and 
the usual ball games. 

The water carnival last year was bril- 
iant beyond description, which, with its 
accessory attractions in athletic sports, 
drew an attendance of over 60,000 people. 

In concluding this brief summary of 
our park diversions and playgrounds, 
want of space precludes the mention of 
many details, and particularly the pro- 
vision made for Saturday and Sunday 
concerts by a regularly organized park 
band. 

Musical programmes are rendered in 
our parks on all occasions of festivity, 
celebration and recreation. This gives 
an additional charm to all events, afford- 
ing cheerful vibrations and cultivating 
the taste for the beautiful. 


THE RELATION OF PLAYGROUNDS 
TO SOCIAL CENTERS. 


By Pror. Grorce M. Forses, 
President of the Board of Education. 


HE social centers of Rochester 
(9 are unique in certain respects and 

these respects are profoundly sig- 
nificant. These centers are founded 
upon the idea of the use of public school 
buildings not for the people but by the 
people. New York City uses the public 
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school buildings for the people, provid- 
ing entertainment and instruction. Chi- 
cago has provided special buildings 
where the various existing organizations 
and social groups in the community may 
meet and develop their exclusive social 
interests. In Rochester the initiative is 
with the community itself, absolutely 
free from the spirit of exclusiveness, 
developing, in a most remarkable way, 
the community spirit and the com- 
munity life, with the public school build- 
ing as its center. The focus and center 
of this spirit of initiative, the dynamic in 
this communal life is the Men’s Civic 
Club, an organization with the avowed 
purpose of developing the civic spirit 
and bringing it to bear for the better- 
ment of the whole community. 

Few who have not witnessed it can 
understand how party spirit, class spirit 
and even race spirit fade out in the in- 
tense civic and community atmosphere 
of these clubs. It is pure democracy 
getting its opportunity to inform itself, 
working itself free from prejudice and 
narrowness by absolutely free and unre- 
stricted discussion of any question and 
then eager to apply its new-found spirit 
of brotherhood to the development and 
extension of community enterprise, #4. ¢.; 
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enterprises, the benefits of which all can 
share. 

Political liberty alone, even when it 
finds expression in universal suffrage, 
cannot solve the problem of democracy. 
The participation in government which 
comes with suffrage may be used for 
exclusive interests, party interests, class 
interests, commercial interests, race in- 
terests, local interests. Government 
which is the product of these clashing 
interests may be tyranny and may en- 
gender civil hatred and even civil war. 
Public officials who get their offices by 
serving special interests, who enter pub- 
lic life from selfish motives, exploit the 
public rather than serve it, and corrup- 
tion inevitably results. The problem of 
democracy can never be solved by mere- 
ly giving a man the right to vote. A 
government of mere majorities may be 
as despotic and corrupt as any that ever 
existed. The only salvation of democ- 
racy is in the development of the com- 
munity spirit. This spirit is latent in 
every man. It only needs its appropriate 
stimulus to rouse it, the appropriate soil 
and atmosphere in which it may grow. 
Unfortunately the extreme individualism 
which manifests itself in competitive in- 
dustry, competitive religion, and com- 
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petitive social life is directly hostile to 
the community spirit, and our democ- 
racy has yet to develop institutions 
which are genuinely communal in the 
sense that they appeal to and develop 
the objective, the communal interest, 
that reveal the joy and satisfaction which 
come from co-operative effort for the 
common good; in short, institutions 
which break down the spirit and results 
of exclusiveness and bring the recogni- 
tion of man as man, a spirit which 
neither seeks nor asks for any good in 
which all cannot share. Now the social 
center seems to be exactly the appropri- 
ate stimulus and soil to develop this 
civic spirit. It brings to the birth in a 
remarkable way the latent communal life 
and interest. The writer has never be- 
fore seen any such expression of pure 
democracy, such complete disappear- 
ance of the exclusive and selfish spirit 
and such positive intensity of civic in- 
terest as is manifested in these clubs. 

That the time is ripe for such a move- 
ment is indicated by the eagerness with 
which men enter these clubs and the en- 
thusiasm and interest with which the 
work is carried on. The civic clubs in- 
deed outrun the social centers in the 
sense that they are being formed where 
no provision is made for fully equipped 
social centers. 

The relation of social centers, and 
particularly of the civic clubs, to the 
playground movement is obvious. The 
great obstacles to the development of 
playgrounds are first, the prejudice, par- 
simony and narrow views of certain 
classes of taxpayers; second, the clash 
of selfish interests in their location and 
distribution; third, the hostility of im- 
mediate neighbors on account of the 
noise and disturbance of so many chil- 
dren at play. In overcoming all these 
it is impossible to overestimate the pow- 
er and influence of the civic clubs. Their 
united action will become irresistible in 
determining appropriations adequate for 
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proper maintenance and extension, in 
banishing from the problem of location 
and distribution the greedy, selfish spirit, 
the deals and dickers which grow out of 
that curse of municipal government, the 
idea that a man must grab all he can 
for his own ward or district, no matter 
what becomes of the rest of the com- 
munity, and, above all, in furthering the 
profound educational work which the 
new science of childhood makes neces- 
sary. In the last analysis the playground 
movement, if it is to have a strong and 
permanent growth, must find a soil of 
public sentiment which comprehends a 
new revelation of the nature and needs 
of childhood, and replaces the hostility, 
condemnation and repression of much of 
the traditional, ignorant judgment of 
childhood with the keen sympathy and 
insight which sees the whole future of 
the child dependent upon the satisfac- 
tion of its instinctive cravings for activ- 
ity in a wholesome environment. The 
development of social centers in Roches- 
ter, though in its very beginning, seems 
to indicate that no better agency can be 
devised for the support of playgrounds. 
It is in exactly the spirit above described 
that the social centers have thus far ex- 
erted their influence, and they are des- 
tined to create an atmosphere in which 
everything will flourish which makes for 
sympathy with childhood, for the best 
education, for good citizenship, and for 
the common welfare. 


PUBLICITY. 

By Lutuer Hatsey GUuLicK, 
President of the Playground Association 
of America. 

HE playground work in its final 
(9 analysis depends almost entirely 

upon the attitude that is taken 
toward it by the public. If the public 
likes the work, it will endure; if indif- 
ferent to it, the work will not endure. 
No matter how adequately a movement 
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may become embodied in the law of a 
community, it is ineffective until it se- 
cures the backing of public opinion. 
Public opinion and tradition are funda- 
mental factors in human progress; and 
in the formation of public opinion there 
is no agency that is so valuable as the 
newspapers. 

It will usually be found that report- 
ers and editors are favorably disposed 
toward such a movement as our own; 
but what they need is facts. Every 
playground association, every organiza- 
tion laboring in the interests of the play- 
ground movement, should see to ii that 
the newspapers and the reporters have 
at hand all the interesting material that 
they can use. They should have it 
promptly, while it is fresh, and in the 
form in which they themselves desire it. 
It seems sometimes as if reporters were 
impertinent in their efforts to get news, 
but a realization of the fact that we must 
depend almost entirely upon them for 
reaching the public, makes it clear that 
to give them an opportunity to talk 
about the work is even more to our in- 
terests than to theirs. If newspaper re- 
porters are treated courteously and ma- 
terial is furnished to them promptly and 
freely, they will give far more space and 
intelligent discussion to the subject than 
where this is not the case. They know 
better than we how to present the mat- 
ter in readable form. So we should give 
them the facts—as far as possible the in- 
side facts—and at first hand. 

Some years ago I was concerned with 
the development of the Public Schools 
Athletic League of New York City. In- 
asmuch as this organization had to do 
with many thousands of boys, it soon 
became of rather general news interest 
in the city. Practically all the papers 
expressed a constant desire to discuss 
matters relating to public school ath- 
letics. In the single month of December 
during the year of organization, the New 
York papers gave a total of over twenty- 


six pages of space to the affairs of the 
Public Schools Athletic League. 

In connection with this movement for 
athletics, I myself was talked about and 
my picture repeatedly appeared in the 
papers. This distressed me much, and 
at first I endeavored to avoid personal 
exploitation, for it seemed to me that 
what the papers should discuss was the 
movement, not myself. I have since real- 
ized, however, that the individual under 
discussion was not myself personally, but 
myself in relation to the public school 
work. My name at that time stood for 
the movement, and in discussing me they 
were discussing the movement. I was, 
in fact, a symbol rather than an indi- 
vidual, and I represented to a certain 
degree the Public Schools Athletic 
League to the public. I came to see that 
if through personal pride of not being 
talked about in the newspapers, or 
through a feeling of sensitiveness to the 
kind of exploitation that was being made, 
I should prevent as much as I could 
such discussion, I would be hurting the 
movement, because I would be depriving 
the press of that which it is so generally 
needs—a personal peg upon which to 
hang experiences. I would be allowing 
my personal feelings to interfere with 
that public discussion of the movement 
which it must receive if the public was 
to understand and appreciate it. 

I have spoken of my own experience in 
this matter because I believe that it is 
the common experience of those engaged 
in similar work. Those of us who are 
connected with movements which are of 
general interest (such as the playground 
work) and which depend on public in- 
terest for their support, need to remem- 
ber that the movement is infinitely larger 
than they are as individuals; and that the 
use of their names, pictures, and the like 
for purposes of exploitation, is merely an 
incident of the large movement. 

The practical suggestions, then, that I 
would make are: that a person so situ- 
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ated as to give prominence to the move- 
ment should devote some thought to 
those things that are new in the work, 
and should hold those facts in readiness 
for reporters; that notices and announce- 
ments should be sent to the newspapers 
in advance; that whenever public ad- 
dresses relating to the movement are 
delivered, copies should be made at least 
twenty-four hours in advance, and full 
reports given to the press; that the 
newspapers should all be treated alike 
(material should not be sent to one pa- 
per exclusively, but to all papers); re- 
porters and others connected with the 


press should be given the fullest possi- 
ble opportunity to see the inner work- 
ings of the movement itself. 

Personal presentation of the work, 


particularly when some especially inter- 
esting event has occurred, will frequent- 
ly secure editorial notice. The press will 
support the playground movement, for 
the movement is closely allied to the 
interests of the people. 


MASSACHUSETTS ADOPTS PLAY- 
GROUND LAW. 
Voters in Twenty-three Cities Ap- 
prove Municipal Recreation and 
Physical Education. 


By Everett B. Mero. 


HE legislature of Massachusetts 
(UF passed a bill last spring, the Gov- 
ernor approved it, and it became 
a law that every city and town in the 
commonwealth having 10,000 popula- 
tion “accepting the provisions of this 
act shall * * * provide and maintain 
at least one public playground * * * 
for the recreation and physical educa- 
tion of the minors of such city or town.” 
A referendum feature was attached so 
that in each of the 33 cities and 18 
towns indicated the following question 
should be placed on the official ballots 
“at the next city or town election :” 


—MASSACHUSETTS PLAYGROUNDS LAW 


“Shall Chapter 513 of the Acts of 
1908, requiring certain towns and 
cities to provide playgrounds, be 
accepted by this city (or town) ?” 

est 

During the month of December, 31 of 
the 33 cities had local elections. One 
city, being governed by a commission, 
voted very early. Another city will not 
vote until April. The playground ques- 
tion was on the ballots of all but six of 
the cities that did have elections. 

Of the 31 cities to vote, six did so 
December Ist. Of this number five ap- 
proved the act and the other came 
within 95 votes of doing so. Of the 21 
cities voting December 8th, every one 
that acted on the question, 17 in num- 
ber, voted “yes” and adopted the act. 
The total vote of these cities was: For 
the act, 123,545; against acceptance, 
20,537. 

Very briefly: this is the history of the 
Massachusetts playground campaign to 
the date of this writing. 

To any one familiar with the progress 
of the playground movement in the 
United States, this summary indicates 
perhaps the most noteworthy advance 
step in the movement that has yet been 
taken, for this reason: The voters of one 
of the foremost States of the nation ap- 
prove, and remove from the catalogue 
of theoretical ideals, this great effort 
for the proper recreation and physical 
education of juvenile citizens of the 
commonwealth. And by so doing they 
make it a practical element in civic 
affairs to have serious attention and sup- 
port on a par with other departments 
for the good of the communities. 

Heretofore individual cities and towns 
have taken up the matter and have pro- 
vided and maintained playgrounds, but 
never has an entire State and all its 
classes and conditions of men expressed 
an unmistakable desire to do likewise. 
The great majority in favor of the pur- 
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pose of the law leaves no room to doubt 
the feelings of the people. An analysis 
of the vote in almost every city shows 
an equal interest in the matter in the 
wards where workers in mills and la- 
borers in factories live and in the so- 
called aristocratic residential sections. 
Social position, occupation, place of resi- 
dence and wealth apparently have no 
relation to a desire for such helps for 
right living as a proper playground or 
recreation center may supply. They all 
want it. 

There have been statements in print 
that the voters may not have known 
what they were voting for. A study of 
the local returns as a whole show that 
this idea has no standing. In cities that 
voted “yes,” other measures of perhaps 
equal importance were defeated by the 
same voters. The voters used their in- 
dividual judgments and followed their 
natural instincts and acted for what they 
wanted. 

Having adopted the act and placed 
themselves under the provisions and the 
law, with all the privileges and obliga- 
tions involved, the next step is for the 
cities to ensure proper methods for car- 
rying out the provisions. This is, of 
course, quite as important as the adop- 
tion of the law, but one step well taken 
will doubtless help prevent the next 
from going wrong. The aid that has 
been given by national and State organ- 
izations in a position to help during the 
present campaign may be counted upon 
by the local workers and organizations, 
and by city officials as well, whenever 
and wherever such co-operation is want- 
ed. A State Playground Committee is 


being formed by the Massachusetts Civic. 


League. 

The surprising size of the majorities for 
playgrounds is indicated by the follow- 
ing summary, showing how each city vot- 
ed. The majorities were a surprise in a 
good many of the cities to local officials 
and to editors, especially to those who 
had not taken the movement seriously 


stated is as follows: 


CHAP. 513. ACTS OF 1908 AN 


Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 


and therefore did not suppose “grown-up 
men in a city with serious problems at } 
issue in this campaign” (to quote an edi- 
tor who will be nameless here) would 
really vote as they did so generally and 
unanimously. 


The figures quoted here are not all 


officially verified but there will be only 
very slight changes when the returns are 
finally canvassed. 


Tue Vote 1n 
New Bedford—Yes, 7,107; no, 1,187. : 
Marlboro—Yes, 2,064; no, 463. 
Quincy—Yes, 3,002; no, 933. 
Fall River—Yes, 10,940; no, 1,484. 
Chicopee—Yes, 1,445; no, 754. 
Lowell—Yes, 10,283; no, 2,424. 
Taunton—Yes, 4,191; no, gIo. 
Woburn—Yes, 1,994; no, 437. 
Beverly—Yes, 2,139; no, 703. 
Lynn—Yes, 11,122; no, 1,083. 
Melrose—Yes, 1,386; no, 452. 
Gloucester—Yes, 2,489; no, 920. 
Pittsfield—Yes, 3,783; no, 727. 
Northampton—No, 1,235; yes, 1,140 


(rejected). 


Fitchburg—Yes, 3,539; no, 761. 
Lawrence—Yes, 7,533; no, 1,406. 
Brockton—Yes, 7,468; no, 1,046. 
Everett—Yes, 2,102; no, 248. 
Springfield—-Yes, 10,342; no, 1,006. 
Holyoke—Yes, 5,047; no, 787. 
Salem—Yes, 5,129; no, 606. 
Haverhill—Yes, 4,825; no, 1,116. 
Worcester—Yes, 14,570; no, 4,849. 

In the spring, generally in March, 18 


towns will be called upon to vote on the 
playground referendum, this being the 
number of towns having the necessary 
popuation. 


Tue Law Tuat Has Been Apopten. 
The law that has been adopted as 


ACT TO PROVIDE FOR PUBLIC 
PLAYGROUNDS CERTAIN 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 


SECTION 1. Every city and town in the 
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Commonwealth having a population of 
more than ten thousand, accepting the 
provisions of this act shall, after the 
first day of July in the year nineteen 
hundred and ten, provide and maintain 
at least one public playground con- 
veniently located and of suitable size 
and equipment, for the recreation and 
physical education of the minors of such 
city or town, and at least one other play- 
ground for every additional twenty thou- 
sand of its population. 

Cities and towns may appoint, 
and determine the compensation of, a 
qualified supervisor of each playground, 
who shall direct the sports and exercises 
thereon. 

Sec, 3. In cities and towns where the 
provisions of this act are not already 
satisfied, land for the purpose aforesaid 
may be taken, and the money necessary 
to pay for such land may be raised in 
accordance with sections nineteen, twen- 
ty and twenty-one of chapter twenty- 
eight of the Revised Laws, and any land 
owned by the city or town may be set 
aside by vote of the city council, or of 
the board of selectmen, for the purposes 
of this act. 

Sec. 4. In cities and towns which have 
a population of more than ten thousand, 
and which have not already satisfied the 
provisions of this act, the following 
question shall be placed on the official 
ballot at the next city or town election: 
Shall chapter 513 of the acts of the year 
nineteen hundred and eight, requiring 
certain cities and towns to provide pub- 
lic playgrounds, be accepted by this city 
(or town)? 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect in 
any city or town to which it applies upon 
its acceptance by a majority of the vot- 
aforesaid. (Approved 


SEC. 2. 


ers voting as 

May 12, 1908.) 

How tHe Work Was Done anp Wuo 
Drip Ir. 

The complete story of how Massa- 

chusetts gave such an endorsement to 
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the playground movement is not to be 
told here and now, in detail, but a gen- 
eral summary will be of interest. 

The bill was introduced into the State 
legislature by Representative Ralph Da- 
vol, who got his first interest in the mat- 
ter from literature sent to him from the 
office of the Playground Association of 
America. Believing he saw a good 
chance to be of service, he drafted a 
bill, and then consulted leading men and 
organizations known to be favorable. In- 
cluded among those consulted was Jos- 
eph Lee, already busy on the same sub- 
ject, ard the Massachusetts Civic 
League. Largely through Mr. Lee’s aid 
the bill became a law, after some modi- 
fications from the original draft. 

When the law was on the statute 
books official notice was sent by the 
State officials to each city and town. 
Later special attention of all city clerks 
was called to the matter by Edward T. 
Hartman, secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Civic League, in behalf of the 
League. Local individuals were inter- 
ested and acquainted with the law by 
letters. 

Late in November an active campaign 
of education was started by the Civic 
League with the co-operation of the 
Playground Association of America. A 
little later the Playground Association 
became a still more active factor and 
through the Playground Extension Com- 
mittee of the Sage Foundation did much 
effective work, largely through literature 
and in keeping the public informed 
through the local newspapers of what 
was being done and why. 

The first effort was to get the ques- 
tion on the official ballots so the voters 
would have the opportunity offered by 
the law to express their minds. While 
the law seemed plain enough, there were 
some officials who thought ‘t best to try 
to prevent the matter going to the vot- 
ers. Usually the objection was honest 
enough even if based on doubtful views. 
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In various ways these obstacles were 
overcome in most cities. It is interest- 
ing to note that one of the cities where 
the most objection was made to having 
the question on the ballots, the act was 
adapted by a vote of more than Io to I. 

Having seen that the question was not 
kept away from the voters, the friends 
of the effort turned their attention to- 
ward supplying information to the citi- 
zens. This was done through the news- 
papers, some of which devoted liberal 
space frequently; and by special litera- 
ture, including large posters with the 
law and an appropriate picture and a 
request to “Vote yes on the public play- 
ground act” in big letters at the top. A 
pamphlet with general information and 
the law was prepared especially for local 
workers and distributed for that pur- 
pose. One hundred thousand little four- 
page leaflets with pithy sentences for the 
voters were distributed through local 
workers all over the State and in one 
city at least were the accredited instru- 
ment by which the act was adopted. 

The organizations that did the general 
work have been mentioned. So, too, 
have the individuals who guided the 
work. They were assisted by various 
other persons who were directed from 
headquarters. 

Public meetings were held in a num- 
ber of cities, being addressed by Jacob 
A. Riis, the Mayor of Boston, Luther H. 
Gulick, Joseph Lee, Edward T. Hart- 
man, Thomas Curley, and two good 
meetings at important points by Lee F. 
Hanmer. The Playground Association’s 
exhibit of models was shown in several 
parts of the State. 

In the various cities local work was 
carried on by many means. The wom- 
an’s clubs were active in several cities. 
The board of Trade was the moving 
factor in at least one city. The Y. M. 
C. A. had most influence in two or three 
places and helped elsewhere. A super- 
intendent of schools assumed the whole 


responsibility in this city and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the act accepted 
by a 3 to I vote. 

In Lynn a group of heads of organ- 
izations, such as the Board of Trade, 
Y. M. C. A., public schools, labor unions, 
woman’s clubs, etc., signed a statement 
or appeal for “yes” votes, which was 
printed as an advertisement on the front 
page of the local papers among the great 
mass of campaign advertising for vari- 
ous candidates and for and against li- 
cense. Members of the Boys’ Club in 
the same city were about the streets 
election day with signs “Vote for the 
playground act and for me.” 

In Brockton one paper carried at the 
top of its editorial page daily for a 
month, printed in black-faced type, with 
a border to make it conspicuous, the 
saying of Mr. Lee: “The boy without a 
playground is father to the man without 
a job.” If the saying works out prac- 
tically there should be no jobless fathers 
there hereafter, for the city voted “yes” 
7,000 to 1,000. 

The little leaflets referred to were 
given to school children in two or three 
cities with instructions to carry them 
home to the fathers. The use of school 
children for this purpose was opposed 
in some places, but in at least one such 
instance it was decided that the purpose 
warranted suspension of rules. 

The newspapers of the State were 
kept liberally supplied with special mate 
rial for publication and for the infor- 
mation of the editors, especially news 
of current developments of the cam- 
paign, but including also information of 
the movement in general. Local work- 
ers aided in getting articles and items 
into print where editors were not ready 
to do so otherwise. A good many yards 
of playground information got into 
print by this method that would not 
have been used otherwise. In several 
instances editors of influential papers 
were opposed to the movement and to 
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the acceptance of the act. Editorials 
were printed urging a “no” vote. In 
every city where this was done, the “yes” 
vote carried the day. In two cities, and 
perhaps more, the editors got fresh light 
on the subject just before election and 
reversed their attitudes, even going so 
far, in one city at least, as to print an 
editorial the day before election urging 
a “yes” vote. It was given and given 
strongly, perhaps partly on account of 
this editorial, for the paper is one that 
has influence in its territory. 

Lest it be interpreted by any readers 
of this outline that unjust criticism is 
made oi the position of local officials 
who opposed putting the question on the 
ballots in their cities, it should be stated 
that in some instances local reasons real- 
ly made this step seem advisable and 
hence the officials were plainly doing 
their duty as they saw it. Then the 
law says playgrounds of “suitable size 
and equipment,” without definition of 
what is the right size and proper equip- 
ment. Some officials declined to accept 
any definition except their own, which 
was that their cities complied with the 
law, by having parks and open spaces. 
Some such officials are in line for a cam- 
paign of education. 


JACOB RIIS ON PLAY AND PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 


(Paragraphs from his Lecture at Playground Oon- 
ference of Massachusetts Oivic League, 
Boston, November 13, 1908. 


E told of how he observed with 
h much pleasure on a recent flying 

trip to the Pacific coast that 
playgrounds dotted all the way, even in 
small towns. “The western towns have 
a way of deciding whether they want a 
thing or not and then immediately get- 
ting it.” As a sample he quoted Wenat- 
chee, in the State of Washington, 150 
miles from Seattle, with a population of 
3,000 or 4,000, where the people sent in a 
petition to the committee to procure a 
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playground for the children. “And 
mind, friends, nothing but prairie sur- 
rounds them! ‘They are providing for 
future growth. You all know the city 
of Seattle seems like an enormous mass 
of turmoil, but when the city sought to 
build a street through a park in the cen- 
ter of the city, the street being of course 
purely for commercial purposes, the peo- 
ple refused to have the park spoiled. I 
tell you when a city does this we are get- 
ting somewhere.” 

“Play in a boy is like steam, and super- 
heated steam at that. You can sit on the 
safety valve of a steam boiler, but it is a 
risky experiment. You must give a 
boy a chance to blow off his steam. 

We are apt to fence about a little lot of 
grass, stick up “Keep of the Grass” signs 
and post three $1,400 a year policemen to 
guard it and keep the children off. It 
would cost $10 to replant the grass annu- 
ally. We call this municipal economy. 

Thus we force the children off their 
natural playgrounds into the streets, 
where they break windows, gaslights and 
make general trouble for the police. The 
boys think they are persecuted, and so 
they are. We are sitting on the safety 
valve instead of supplying an outlet for 
natural energy.” 

SAN FRANCISCO PLAYGROUNDS. 
By Mrs. Lovett Wuite, 
Commissioner, Playground Commission. 


HE two playgrounds now owned 

by the city of San Francisco are 

in process of development and a 
hope is entertained that the spring will 
see them both ready for use by the 
youth of the city. 

At the request of the Playground 
Commission, the Board of Supervisors 
appropriated $20,000, to be expended in 
preparing and equipping the two play- 
grounds mentioned above. The Com- 
mission recently let a contract for the 
construction of a retaining wall around 
the North Beach playground, also for 
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PLAYGROUNDS IN WILMINGTON, DEL.— 


the installation of toilets and for other 
conveniences considered essential to the 
Tunning of the ground. The Board 
of Public Works is now engaged in sup- 
plying the city with cisterns as a safe- 
guard against fires. The Playground 
Commission requested the board to con- 
struct cisterns within easy distance of 
the playgrounds, that they might serve 
as swimming tanks for the children. The 
Outdoor Art League Department of the 
California Club, which prepared and 
presented the amendment to the people, 
said amendment empowering the mayor 
of the city to create a Playground Com- 
mission, on the 12th inst., formed two 
playground committees whose duties are 
to form mothers’ clubs, and to ask the 
co-operation of all organizations in the 
vicinity of the playgrounds, and interest 
them in the development of the ideas 
underlying the playground movement. 

The city architect is drafting plans 
for the improvement of the playground 
south of Market Street. This plan is to 
include the planting of trees to serve as 
a fence, or enclosure, and at the same 
time render the place attractive. 


PLAYGROUNDS IN WILMINGTON, 
DEL. 


By ExizasetH H. TALLy. 


PLAYGROUND would like a little 
news of the playground work in 
Wilmington, Del. I am supervisor of 
the French Street playground, donated 
by one of our wealthy merchants, Mr. 
Cornelius Mundy, and opened last July, 
with over four hundred children in at- 
tendance. The children were taught to 
play all games in a scientific way by a 
physical instructor, to whom we paid a 
salary for three weeks; after those in- 
structions the children understood what 
was meant by organized play. 
Our ground has been open all day Sat- 
urdays during September and October, 
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closing the season of 1908 on November 
7th with a football game, for which five 
hundred tickets were sold. Our ball 
team is composed of boys ranging in 
age from twelve to sixteen. They made 
the price of their suits and football by 
“chancing off” (at two cents a chance) 
a $2.50 gold piece, having, at the end of 
two weeks (to use their own language) 
“$35 to the good.” This was to teach 
them to have resources of their own. 
The outdoor sports will continue all 
winter. When freezing weather comes 
on we will flood the playground and 
give the east side children a place to 
skate that will not be dangerous to their 
lives. We are contemplating a Christ- 
mas dinner for the poor children in the 
playground locality. All expense is 
borne by Mr. Mundy, and he has been 
most generous in everything. My ser- 
vices are entirely gratuitous. 


PLAYGROUNDS IN DALLAS, 
TEXAS. 


By Mrs. W. A. CaLLaway, 
President Dallas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

HE Dalias Federation of Women’s 

Clubs, in order to encourage play 

on school grounds, has offered to 
each ward school Mothers’ Club affil- 
iated with the Federation, $100, provid- 
ed the Mothers’ Club raises a like 
amount, to be expended in play appa- 
ratus. In the two weeks since the offer 
was made public, two Mothers’ Clubs 
applied for the fulfillment of the pledge, 
and the apparatus has been ordered. 
The offer has also had the effect of in- 
creasing the organization of Mothers’ 
Clubs. Several wards that have been 
lacking in this respect have indicated 
intention to organize in order to qual- 
ify for this assistance. A club that was 
organized but not federated also applied 
immediately for admission. It is under- 
stood that these clubs must turn out 
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en masse and work for the success of 
the annual “Tag Day,” from whose reve- 
nues the Playground Committee of the 
Federation receives one-third. Of the 
remainder, the work for delinquent juve- 
niles, including the salary of a proba- 
tion officer ($100 per month), receives 
one-third, and the Day Nursery of the 
Free Kindergarten Association receives 
one-third. 

The Federation leased and opened 
headquarters for the playground and 
probation work November 16th. An ex- 
perienced press agent has been engaged 
to keep various write-ups and items of 
information constantly before the pub- 
lic, using the three daily papers as the 
medium, the subjects to be playgrounds, 
recreation centers, kindergartens, work 
for neglected juveniles, etc. This effort 
is made in advance of Mr. Hanmer’s 
expected visit to Dallas, in order that 
playground interest will be at “fever 
heat” and several months in advance of 
Tag Day, in order that the record of 
$4,200 cleared last year may be largely 
augmented. 


PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS. 


By Lee F. Hanmer, Frecp SECRETARY. 

Wheeling, W. Va., has recently organ- 
ized a playground association, thus unit- 
ing all departments of the city adminis- 
tration and the various civic and social 
organizations of the city in the develop- 
ment of a system of public playgrounds. 


The Hempstead Family Association of 
New London, Conn., has decided to pre- 
sent a well-equipped public playground 
to the city as a family memorial. 


Rochester, N. Y., has a Condemna- 
tion Commission, recently appointed by 
Justice Sawyer, whose business it is to 
condemn private property for public 
playgrounds. 


—PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS 
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Although the Playground Commis- 
sion of Trenton, N. J., which was ap- 
pointed last year, failed to get an appro- 
priation from the city, the work was 
carried on with great success by funds 
secured through contributions, entertain- 
ments, etc. An interesting report of the 
year’s work may be had by applying to 
the Playground Association of America. 


S. L. Heeter, City Superintendent of 
Schools, of St. Paul, Minn., in his an- 
nual message to the School Board on 
November 14th, declared that public 
playgrounds in the city should be multi- 
plied three or four times. He also said 
that the playgrounds should be used 
twelve months in the year, and under 
competent supervision at all times. 


On November 16th, the city council of 
Cleveland, O., appropriated $10,800 to 
buy land for a new West Side play- 
ground. 


At a meeting of the Richmond, Va., 
Academy of Medicine and Surgery on 
November t1oth, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

“WHereEas, The welfare of any com- 
munity in future years is dependent in 
a large measure upon the bodily vigor 
of its future citizens, who are the boys 
and girls of to-day; and 

“Wuereas, The children of cities are 
almost entirely deprived of the means of 
outdoor sports (unless specially provid- 
ed for them), which is essential for their 
moral development; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Richmond Academy 
of Medicine and Surgery: 

“(1) That the establishment of pub- 
lic playgrounds in the city of Richmond 
is a measure of great civic importance, 
and the Academy heartily endorses the 
move now being made in that direction, 
believing that the establishment of such 
playgrounds will result immediately in 
« happier lot of children and, in years 
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PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS— 


to come, in sturdier men and women, 
qualified, by reason of superior physical 
and mental development, to discharge 
the duties of good citizenship. 

“(2) That a committee of three be 
appointed by the chair to lend all possi- 
ble aid and encouragement to the play- 
ground movement.” 


The East Side Business Men’s and 
Taxpayers’ Association of Buffalo, N. Y., 
is using its influence to secure the estab- 
lishment of public playgrounds in their 
section of the city. As in many other 
cities, the utility of playgrounds has been 
well demonstrated in Buffalo, so that 
now the people of the various wards 
are demanding that their sections of the 
city be provided for in this respect. 

The report of William A. Stecher, sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Playground 
Association, shows that the cost of main- 
taining the playgrounds during the past 
season averaged about two and one- 
half cents per child per day. 

At the annual meeting of the Parks 
and Playgrounds Association of Mon- 
treal, Canada, held on November roth, 
Sir Alexandre Lacoste was elected pres- 
ident. The report for the year showed 
that the total attendance at the five 
playgrounds was 49,043. The cost of 
maintainance was $915.96. Besides the 
regular instructors that were employed 
a system of monitors was used with 
great success. Recommendations were 
made for such an extension of the work 
next summer as will provide play- 
grounds for larger boys and girls. 


Mayor Speer, of Denver, Col., has is- 
sued orders for grading and filling the 
old dumping grounds along Cherry 
Creek. This is to be developed into a 
public playground and park. Provision 
will be made for base ball, football and 
tennis, as well as a wading pool and 
playground for the small children. 
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At a special town meeting in Ham- 
den, Conn., on November 24th, it was 
voted by the Board of Finance to appro- 
priate funds for the purchase of land 
tor playgrounds near the public schools. 


On November 2ist, a public meeting 
was held at the Chamber of Commerce 
in Seattle, Wash., for the purpose of 
organizing a playground association for 
the city. Although the Parks Depart 
ment of Seattle has been actively en- 
gaged in developing a system of play- 
grounds for the city, the general inter- 
est in the movement is so great that the 
citizens are organizing to give it their 
support. 


A Baltimore paper of November 26th 
announces a novel playground undertak- 
ing that is being supported by about 
twenty of the most wealthy families of 
that city. The plan is to provide a play- 
ground for the children of these fami- 
lies. The need of playgrounds for the 
well-to-do sections of our cities has been 
somewhat overlooked, probably because 
the need does not seem to be quite so 
pressing as in the poorer sections. 


At the Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Conference 
held in Groveland, Mass., on December 
5th, plans were discussed for in augu- 
rating an annual county play festival for 
Essex County, Mass. This work is 
being arranged through the co-operation 
of the various school superintendents 


A real estate firm of Sacramento, 
Cal., has applied to the Playground As- 
sociation for the most approved plans 
for playground construction and equip- 
ment. The purpose is to install public 
playgrounds in a new residence section 
of the city that is being developed. 


An excellent system of playgrounds is 
maintained in Harrisburg, Pa., at a total 
annual expense of eight cents per capita. 


Spalding New All Steel 
Equipments 


All Steel Ladders 


Perfectly shaped—smooth- 
ly finished—proof against 


Steel Sliding Poles weather, time and abuse— 


no splinters—no breaks—no 


accidents. 


Steel Parallels 


Steel Teeters Patents pending. Infringe- 
ments will not be tolerated 


and will be promptly and 
energetically prosecuted. 


| Steel Swings 
Catalog now ready 


WRITE US 


etc. 


A. G. SPALDING @ BROS. Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Gymnasium Contract Dept., 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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